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"yment is unreasonably 


A prudent commander will so mana 


lerae « » , 
‘arge company that a majority, at Jeast, will stand | 
| by him in cases of emergency. And yet how of- | 


ge a (Por the Ploughman } 


WORMS IN PEAR TREES. 





| this grew, was not planted antib ast day of | 
| May, and is, I think it, an outa Sean 


| 
Papers not discontinued withe é ten it happens, at ou . . | what more so than the w tte—bu 
a tie from the cubentber or pan oo ph Pe scholars a ne t rit Sonne mh ey Pe = Eotror,—Having been engaged for sey- | #eans a late Corn . 3 by =a 
P enrages | * ‘ une to oppose the government i years in the cultiy f it. | N eel 
r Ne paper sent for « term less th i We have 3 j } aera fruit. ! have been ms if the Essex Count premCorn was | 
, le an sit month much to hope from Instit toa to notice some j . i 
al _A ll correspondence should be addressed to the Editor , mnuutions Send }to fruit of the insects most destructive of the common variety, Woukasure no | 


Advertining on reasonable terms. 


ed on liberal principles, and as thereis now a 
pect that a new kind of schools will s 





AGRICULTURE, 


WHAT A FARM SCHOOL SHOULD BE. 


‘ 
var farmers all ought to onderstand that there 


i$ 2 orge school fund belonging 
wealth 


; to the Comme 
This fund, onginating in sales of Ea 
ern lands, is rapidly accumelat; 


ng, and former Leg. | 


our land, we need the very best 


| who are practiced in the great school of life 
have vast resources in old 


Let u ring , 
will object ? etusbetrying. W 
m- 


j a 
st- —_—_— 


SAPERDA BIVITTATA. 


islatures have wisely provided that this fund | 

Shoult be kept separate, and sacred, to be appro- | f 

priated for the support of s« hooling. It has been 

agreed that the fund should rise to the amount of ' 

one million of capital before it should he used. | 

It will soon come up to 21,100,000, when it is the | fo 

feneral understanding of legislators that the sur- | « 

plus shall be ased for the support of schools of : ” 


nd. The great question is, « Where wil 
mt useful?” 


T otheers of the +h-«« 


1 


Pros- | Among these 


Ivance far 


© again exhibit to our readers the fy that pro- 
colleges in Massachn. | 10¢es the Apple Tree Borer and the Quince Borer. 


trees, and particularly to the 


he name of A2geria Pyri, or 


- the apple than the pear ; itis likewise found 
he following is his deseription 


ho “An infested t 


| change to chrysalids in the | 


' apple.— | More according to its weight ro 
d pring up in | Harris under aipeene pO tee + Bonne en ees pane 
advice from men | Pear tree borer - thoug! “ i 

| rer ; zh, according to my own Standard for the premium) of 
rvation, it is found much more frequently in | 70 Ibs. and call this a raf p peat | White Clover sowed with the Bromus, and roll- 


yellow 
e the Ply- 
} mouth County crop by measure (this is the 


in | 08 120 bushels (the Essex erop) 41-2 bush- 
of| els. Therefore, if there was thifference in 


in his report on the insects of Massa- the two kinds of Corn raised, thesex crop 


| should be raised to 


| The winged insects appear in the autumn, hav- | 





| ing, like the others of this kind, left their ehry- 


Plymouth Count crop 
Deduct 10 per cent, aay 


; : } 
Codus y vone ro 

| : 147. “ 
; 


| Thus, the Essex crop, as \bove estimated, 





setts have been active to speak soon enough for the | The habits of this insect are now well known to j black ; but most of the under side is golden yel- | this is all “* fudge ;"* you can rise as much of 


of these funds 


ery hendeemely endowed by the State, mong j te that there is no difficulty in the way of keeping it | 
Our early subscribers will 


are led to think that the long promised as- 

sis e for schools in aid of Agricultare ought 
ave the preference 

all ought to understand that no tax on 

proposed, to put money from the right 

hy ket to the left. 

lready raised be expended ? Would it 

well to have one Pattern Farm, open to the 

nof all? 


vecumulates, have a‘ least one school and 


And if that succeeds, 


" ' 


neach county? Suffolk being alowed 
1 proper share for Horticultural purposes. 

me central part of the State, where land is 

lear, three hundred acres might be pur- 

’ nabody. Good buidings should be erected. 
A) large enough to accommodate the teachers 
» good number of sudents. (It need not cost 
much as the Gore Library building at 

TD re, 835,000, (thirty-five thousand.) Mr 
G we adonation tothe University of $80.- 
MM), a os we have been informed nearly half 


was expended in building a house to hold 


0 farm of 300 acres a good stock of cattle 


‘ he kept—for all the manure used should be 


The question is, how shall | 


and as | 


| from our fruit trees 
i 
| recognize the old face, but we have very many new 


ones who are still strangers to its form and its 
mode of depredation. 


ought to know the Borer Fly. 





| CORRESPONDENCE. 


[For the Plonghman.] 
MANAGE MENT OF FARM SCHOOLS. 


Mr. Eprror, —In reading your remarks at the 
fourth Agricultural Meeting, I feel gratified to 
learn that there was one present whose views so 
well agree with my own. The subject now agi- 
tated is certainly one of vital importance, and it 
mainly depends on the wisdom and prudence of 
iis managers, on the right or the wroug direction 
it may take in the outset, whether it shal! prove 
a blessing or a curse to the community. I fully 
accord with your views with regard to making a 
small beginning. If the State will purchase a 
farm of 2 or 3 hundred acres of naturally good 

jsuil, (if out of repair, none the worse for the stu- 
'dent) with buildings sufficiently capacious for 
the boarding and lodging of as many students as 
may be sufficient to suitably improve and manage 


nie on the farm.— Cattle of the various kinds | the land without too much hinderance to their 
nicht be kept, and their comparative merits might | indoor studies; and otherwise sufficient for the 
ne better tested here, than when located at a dis- | profitable management of a farm of that size, I 
ance from each other. The students here could | Would not (for one) much care for any very ex- 
readily learn the peculiar ontward marks of each | tensive outlays until the school had been a while 
|in operation. (Small business this for the State 

and, and be able to deseribe them. | . 4 4 . 
| of Mass., says Col. Wilder.) Yes, Col., I agree 

Here they could learn, what they seldom learn | with you. 

rt home, to form a good judgment of their quali-| The prudent farmer of small experience makes 
eson inspection, Instead of reading descriptions | his experiments on a small scale. I look upon 
of ther ontward forms they would see what the | Mass. (notwithstanding its high rank in the 
vst padges we have among us prefer as to form : aaa ys ‘ Le bay « er open a 
mn oven amd cows. Tn short, they woukt team | 2, Small experience in this thing if not im some 


what kund of cattle they should bay or raise, and 
what kind would not repay the cost of keeping. 
Pheir parents too and other visiters would learn 
much by the comparison of different species and 
different individuals, The same advantage would 
acerve from a herd of swine on the farm. 

All the students who are fond of butter or of 
milk might be taught, wuh aprons on, how to draw 
When they 


the milk from the cow. have learned 


othe 


| der covers, and of the fan shaped brush on the 


| middie of the abdomen, preceded by two narrow 
bands of the same color,” 


appearance. 
more extensive than is commonly supposed, and | 
many orchards now fast going gp decay, would | 
| probably, on examination, be foufid suffefing from | 
this cause. 
The trees most subject to its attacks are chief- | 
ly aged or neglected trees, or those whose trunk | 
| and branches are much exposed to the rays of a| 
|summer’s sun. Young and thrifty trees, or 
| those whose bark has been made clean and smooth 
by scraping and washing, are generally free | 
|from attack. When a tree becomes infested 
| with these insects, it is not easy to rid it of them | 
| agaio effectually. In such cases my own prac- 
j tice has been to scrape or pare off the parts af- 
| fected with the insects in them, and then to apply | 
| some good wash to the tree. 
| ‘This operation, to be successful, must be re- | 
peated several times either during the same or| 
the following season. 26 | 
| Dorchester, Feb. 8. 


| 


As the country becomes older insects wit | 
be likely to increase. Trees now need more watch- | 
ing than they did. The fire blight in the pear tree | 
jis nothing more than the depredations of insects | 
and worms. It is the business of practical farm- 


. and as you Was re k th j es . 
first place ought to Ynquire w al we waned? We ers to find ont their hiding nlaces. _fEditor. 


shall all agree that in the first place we wanta 
farm, and by progressing carefully on this for the 





{For the Ploughman.} 


we I believe, to be much more prolific than 


point, or wish to test the accuraty of my state- 
ments in this matter, by planting some of either 
variety of Corn named, thev muy find it for sale 
jat Messrs. Parker and White's Agricultural 
} Warehouse, No. 10 Gerrish Hock, Blackstone 


Street, Boston. 
Yours respectfully, D. BRYANT. 


Bridgewater, Feb. 5th, 1850. 

(> We thank Mr. Bryant most heartily for his 
communication, not only in writng but in actual 
sound, beautiful corn—many ears of which he has 
brought here for inspection—haring two distinct 
kinds. The first having a very large ear, and the 
second a very slender ear, originally from Canada, 
but mach lengthened since its introduction. 

Mr. Bryant is one of the Trastees of the Ply- 
mouth County Society and he bas argued this case 
very ably and fully. We like to hear a case well 
argued let the decision be what it may. Our read- 


| ers may think we have said quite enough on this 
| Subject of great crops—but we feel bound to cor- 


rect one error of which the writer was probably 
not aware before coming to our office 

He states that the large corn No. 1 brought here 
by him © will yield from one fifth to one sixth more 
than his smaller kind”’—the No. 2—and he calls 
this smaller kind an average size corn,—a medium 
size. Then he supposes the Essex corn to be of 
this smaller size. 

But this is not the case, and if our correspondent 
had seen the Essex corn before writing his letter 
he would not rested his whole argument on the 
SAR sah F'z6, between the Essex and the Ply- 

The fact 1s, the Esse has a very large ear anda 


first year, experience (possibly the best teacher COMPARISON OF DIFERENT KINDS) very large kernel, and we can hardly doubt that as 


we shall be able to get) will be pointing out the 
| things that are wanting, and the students may be 
preparing the premises for the reception of them, 
aud as example is better than precept, would not 
this be training up the students in the way that 
many of them must hereafter go? Now, Mr. B., 
if the Col. will be good enough not to interrupt, 


OF CORN. 


Mr. Enprrer,—I was sorry to perceive by| 
|your paper of the 26th of January, that you | 
jand the Ex-Supervisor of the Plymouth County 
| Agricultural Society, had got so much at vari- 
lance, about ** that Corn erop”’ that vou had | 


or to do y Me t , —and | . » publish a communication from him 
h lo it they will be able to show others—and | 1 win) gay on. You say, let us have a few Manual | refused te P . .¢ ~ Anes 
ifthey are able to hire helpon their own farms Labor schools As well as I like your remarks j PeRpEotEng s 7 "0 wee ‘Sys rans ter 
hey need not depend on the most ignorant help for 7 td : t , “th at M > wrinty to that we |2o" last paper, that Mr. Proctor, the President of | 
~~ e f a 5 OE: SE Ses | the Essex County Society, had stept in as rather | 
knowledge in the art. The same may be said of may have many of them, and few of the old \a pacificator hetween you, by stating that a Mr 
_ you, ‘ 
all relating to the dairy. | stamp. But let us — “ee we , 1 | Foss of their County had raised what “ may be | 
A cood lot of swine might be kept at a profit fete is Bag — = i soate gone 7 | fairly estimated equal to 120 bushels of Corn on | 
. |many atte s heretole ade oo - . = 
The supply should be kept up wholly from pigs | —e P enh teee teen Oaie ¢ j one acre of land, and you say in respect to his re 
: failure, at least, as far as 1 have bren able to | port, “there can be na objection to the mode of 
raised on the farm Tt will be found to pay well | jearn, they have failed of being the thing most |v ssuring adopted in his case.”? Now, as the| 
when large numbers are raised for sale. Because | needed; and, although Mr. Calboun anf Dr. | difference hetween you and the E:x-Supervisor of 
there are namerous purchasers, (of pigs,) who can- ag we — ner - me — Plymouth County eumdll tp bie principally as it’ 
not covemently attend to the raising of one or two | Tt. # fear the Manua shaie — ii ps a d regarded the manner of measurement by him, | 
Cromer npn at why ened yet and hn you thought eae too Tara» qu | 
; 7 ' . +> ‘ ; ls ore than cou rown on one acre of| 
Trees of all descriptions that are suited to our | 16 be entitled to the first premium and a medal, yaar in New Engtand & | 
chmate should be raised on such a farm, that stu- | pot of silver nor of gold, but of diamond, that it \& Now let ries Sine ee sr 
dents might learn, in a mode that would not soon | may never be defaced by the grinding hand of | weqert ‘eagle comparatirely with the Essex. 
fule from memory, the distinguishing marks of | prejudice or cue ge by ape eye - | The Ex-Sapervisor of Plymouth County Society 
each kind, There would be room for plants of all — ge aaa ~ ~ Stace teiebhe Er cents | says, in his report upon Cern crops, “the sea- 
rh “ appears to me ' B 3 + : 
feseriprions, and by a proper arrangement much ewes PI “ f avate: le Veuitae |r was remarkably favorable for this crop, and 
: P < grown out of the want of system, order and suita the measurement exceeded that of former years ; 
would be learned im @ most pleasant manner. None | ble managers in the Manual Labor depariment.— |i) we suppose in every instance. a deduction 
conld help learning something ot trees properly ar- | Still the bomb-shells of sareasm, ridicule, and re- | of from five to ten per cent. should be made from 
ranged in beaatiful groves | proach so profusely thrown among yer " the | the reported quantity on account of the state of 
The usefal kinds of fruit trees might be cultivat. | !riends of the schools y A weg oe er te rp | the Corn, which was harvested immediately after 
ed here in the very best manner—and it wouk! be eet ie ok may Ye fend ite bi — _ chee ‘a rain, that had visibly affected the cob and con- 
a ‘ ay e “” , . ‘ ‘ . 
femonstrated that apple trees would come toa la few of its Adflen hie bad thu thdnv. test they emg: Bag sew its reg ao gad = ni 
: ‘ M meee dene? part pan say p remium on Corn ts awa 
bearing state in four years, instead of standing in | should vegetate and evil grow out of them; and fh A 09 


the way for thirty years, for the great advantage | let it be granted with and under, and over this 


ft mowing the grass that might obstruct the exten- 
sion of the roots of the trees. The nursery basi- 
ness might here be attended to with a clear profit, 
for there would be no want of visiters at such an 
astablishment. 

Corn and the other grains could be gru. 


onf 
ficient quantity to supply the establishment. Whe 


knows but that more than 100 bushels of corn may | 
We think there may 
| 


be grown on a single acre? 
be 


Wheat, rye, barley and oats might be grown IM) 12) 7 was under the necessity of laying down 
suficyent quantity for the establishment—and even | my paper and 


buckwheat for those who are fond of the cakes. 
Roots of the various kinds should be cultivate 
here in perfection. Garden vegetables «f con 


would clann mach attention. 


abundance. Ot course all the useful herbs woo 


rse | and it seems to re 
The garden should 
be large and well protected against winds. The | 

fruits could be here cultivated in great} 


| proviso, viz: that no person shall be eligible to 
any office, agency, or influential post whatever, 


fin or about the institution, until ke or she has | 


shown, and has continued to show, not only by 
| profession, but by works, that he or she is a friend 
}to the Manual Labor principle, and agricultural 
, | Drofession. 
Let the butteru 
While he takes off his Mic she nremises free, 
And no longer. * the bee, 


‘two others, it raised an itching on the subject 


for the present. 7 an si 
espectfully yours, 
pect SAMUEL COOK. 


ld} Blackstone, Feb. 5. 








On reading the remarks of yourself and one or 


taking my pen to scratch a little 

‘before | could read further ; bat since writing the 
 }above, I have been able to read the remainder, 
new the itching, but for decen- 
ey’s sake I will forbear scratching more, at feast 


| Nathan Whitman of East Bridgewater, who 
| raised according to the measurement, a fraction 
lover 141 bushels on an acre. Now deduct the 
\10 percent. above named, from 141—say 14 bush- 
els, and it leaves 127 bushels as the Plymouth 
| County crop—now deduct from this the Essex 
| County crop, 120 bushels, and it leaves a differ- 
lence of only 7 bushels. 

There has been nothing said in either report, 
respecting the kind of Corn grown. Now I think 
that the whole of this difference and even much 
are might be made in the kind raised. 

, |value of two--nase of ascertaining the relative 
season, I took from thetf-r T raised the past 
‘in the ear. This being the qaantity (im 
called a bushel here, : : 
sold in this way—purchasers choosing to take i 


After weighing correct 


ind i d all. 
hg Been of each. 


KS I then counted the ears 





| hat season of the year which is 
a en dake eeieele 


in preference to having it shelled, as they wish 


I then 
shelled each separately and weighed the shelled 
Corn and the cobs separately, and the result was— | a tem otmentedr Ghats in 


much may be raised per acre of the Essex as of 
the Plymouth. The corn question then stands just 
where it did befure. Mr. Bryant has done a great 
service by comparing so minutely and accurately 
the product of two different kinds of corn, both of 
which are admired by all who see them here. 

Farmers generally would not suppose there could 
be so much difference in the two kinds as Mr. B. 
finds there is on a most thorough trial ; for the 
ears of the Canada are as long as the other, No. 1, 
and the cob is much smaller. 

However, we have often said :n the Ploughman 
it requires more corn to cover a large cob thana 
small one. Inalong hot summer therefore the 
large has much the advantage, for the ears of both 
kinds are then filled. 

As to the punctilio between the Supervisor and 
the editor our correspondent seems to forget. We 
did not refuse to publish a commanication from him 
respecting the corn, But we did refuse to publish 
his unfounded accusations against the editor of this 
paper. All that related in any way tothe corn 
was published by us; even that portion that com 
plained so bitterly of the “unfairness” of the editor 
and his design to join the slanderers of Agricultu- 
ral improvement. 

It cannot be concealed that the Supervisor was 
the assailant in his last report on corn. Thequery 
that we ventured to make as to the mode of meas- 
| uring in 1845 seemed to stick—some where,—till 
} 1849. Then it burst out as you saw, in a tone of 
| defiance like this. “ See if you can find any error 
| this year in our measure, Mr. Ploughman.” 

We felt under obligation to publish the Report, 
though it was not sent tous. Jt found its way to 
the public eye through the columns of a political 
paper in Plymouth county, but as we too send very 
| many papers there we published the reports as 
soon as we happened to come across them. 

Now we have but one question to putto our 
much respected correspondent. “ Would not the 








inst as it came, without selection, /U" 10. .f Jan.) | Report have commanded more efedit if the ten per 


| —t-bad been actually deducted before the printing 
jels?” [Editor. “~~ 14) bushels to 127 bush- 





t 
(For the Plouginan.} 


Mr. Eprror,—Yourself and some readers 


find a place in such @ garden. | Oyster Sove a ta Lucy. Take & fine, | Wo. 1. Cob and corn 70 the, No.2. Cob - > — lation to a species of Bromu with which I was 

It would not be necessary to commence OMA), coy. cut itp and fry itin lard, in the “ No. ofears 210 “ No. of ears experimenting, to test its vue compared with 
farm already highly cultivated ; for it should be | same pot in which you intend making the soup “ Shelled corn 57) “ « Shelled corn 574 Ibs. | other grasses. Some of thresulte, ii now 
growing better and better ander the hands of the | pyt jn, also, three or four small onions, and < oe 1 mS “ EF a to contribute to : > 

ccupar ) yn of each fair day should be | fry them brown ; pour in as mach water as you ee “4s “  Yng as a small return for the emhing matter tender- 
mere h ugh trial be intend for the soup,(for instance, three quarts,) in = ed to our yeomanry, by ; weekly visits.— 
ceca im manual labor. Let a thorough Wial Be | So rowly tll the whole strength of the | 7 nt corm mecwured| First,—It it a0 sureto comp as Rye, in the 
made of this system and if it will not work, €t | fowl] is extracted, and the flesh is all in rags.— i bushel end 3 quarts “ | bushel and 1 quart. soil, and not more «ble to suffer from 


it up and let the stadents be as exempt from man- | An hour before dinner, anein the liquid and te 
nd | turn it to the pot, having first removed all - : Piety hee." 
js a very large ear and large kernel corn—each 
. full 1-2 Ib., 


and is here called the smutty white or premrwm 


ly toil as they are at colleges where ministers & 
lawyers are trained up to Bronchitis 


and let no lad who intends to bea farmer stay 


But be sure | shreds, bits, 


and bones of the chicken ; 
stir in the liquor of aquart of fresh oysters, 


more than one year—let him have no confirmed iy salt oysters, omit all other salt,) and boil 


habus of idleness. 


ght be permitted. A good farmer at 


dom m 


Way to 
men. 
they will often behave as such. 


@s yowng 


We knew there are unruly spirits, at all schools, 


who need chastisement,—but it is not prudent 


‘eacher to start on the presumption that all are ¥1- 


| again. 


the | fresh butter, rolled in flour: a heaped 
This soup should 


nd come grated anuees ne thick tllees 


\highly-flavored. Toast 


| very fine. 


M8) rabbits, cut up, and fried in 


ding a teaspoonful of salt, (if you can obtain on- 


aga Tn half an hour put in the oysters them- 
Sciences might be taught here with much more | solves, (they should be large and fine,) and stir 


effect than at our Common Colleges. More free-| into the soup a large table-spoonful or more of | 


table- | 
head of such an establishment would not fear that | spoonful of whole pepper; some blades Nahe 0 loon soem, enne See 
his dignity would be dowsed if a student passed | * other 

him without taking off his hator shoes. The right ee (Geet removing the crust,) cut fe: 
win young men at school is to treat them ) dice, ph pate pa sab, and have i ; poet 

if they are treated as naughty boys | put into the soup as as it is taken up. 
This isa Southern soup, and will be found 


For the fowl, you may substitute a pair of 
'[Miss Leslie. 


The No. 1, you will perceiv 


of the ears you will find to wei 
it 
the supervisor's report 
believe is rather liar 
'Plymouth County, which may 
for our premium crops bei 


| premium here, as 
Sen busbele—ond 


Corn as above 
‘the extra measure of the shelled Corn as above, 
“ ‘over the same weight of No. 2, it will yield 
|from 1 fifth to 1 sixth more Corn to the acre—|* 
land this No. 2 kind, a= an average 1s 
d rrespects. You 
Corn as to production an cio oy ita 
and full medium size. The ears sent you 
= full one third of a pound each. This is call- 
edt improved Canada, and the seed from which 


to 


will perceive that it is a very 
Corn, 


With this, I send you 2 dozen of each kind for 


Corn, being the -kind which obtained the first 


drought ; while other gras often fail in sandy 
e,| soil and in dry seasons.Second,—It comes 


of| tion to milch cows, espedy for 


, increasing the riess and quantity of 


to - Pita” 
y account milk, being 2aten with @rness, gives it prefer- 
iy larger 


grass 
to} great advantage of that never lodges. By 








\having plenty of Redtop and R. I. 


a ———— Se 
_ — —_— 


: tebe ee. | rt is , 
hacks, Laurel, Blueberries, Pollyped and Moss preteen om of the lumber improved, 


Another part Pineplain, which trom severe crop | 


ping produces little feed ; ] propose to turn ever | not w ish to 


: or more asl have time through | 
ieee and sow for Pasture with this Bro- 
mus, as | have previously done to great or | 
for my Durhams and South Downs :—the tal 
Land quite thick wih that only. After one year | 


, ~ ; 
it will be in fine order for planting. ae I _ 





ed in, followed with a top dressing of plaster | 
and ashes, will make a rich pasture for years.— 
}T reckon a full indemnity for all ny outlay, and 
|a permanent improvement on the lot, will be 


Laneaster, Feb. 4th. 


I> It isexceedingly slow work to introduce any 
new grass, or grain, OF agricaltural implement. 
Farmers generally are obliged to be prudent and 
feel their way along gradually. Farmers never 


re nots LONG HH verry 
get up revolutions—they 276 nena sews tien TI 


ton’ was the foremost of all the large towns. So in 
France, when Paris is happy and quiet all the 
Provinces are happy and quiet. 

Our correspondent must prove that he has, be- 
yond question, a valuable grass hat has not here- 
tofore been cultivated. He must try it out and out, 
under Various circumstances, before he will find any 
willing to give up their old substantials for what 
they will consider an experiment. 

A leading man, a professed promoter of improve- 
ments in Agriculture came to one of our meetings in 
the State House—he was from Pembroke. The 
subject for discussion was “The grasses.” He 
spoke, and said he did not think we should find 
| any equal to clover, herdsgrass and red top—and he 
| led us to think it was not worth our while to try. At 
the next meeting the subject of the grains was up, 
when the same advocate for improvement said, in 
answer to an inquiry about buckwheat,—*« I know 
but little about it, and I never want to know.” 
Such a remark from an illiterate man, in a pri- 
vate station, would not surprise ; but to hear it 
from one who had been looked up to as a leading 
and enterprising farmer, distributing the large 
grant from the State as freely as the “ rules” would 
permit, did excite surprise in all who heard him. 
Sull we have a large class of liberal minded men 
who have at heart the real improvement of the 
farming business, We have no better men than 
farmers, however backward they often are to intro- 
duce a new thing. We hope to hear more of the 
Bromus. [Editor, 





[For the Ploughman. } 
CRANBERRIES AND APPLE TREES. 


Mr. Eprror.—I here inclose to you four 
dollars for the Ploughman to June 15th, 1850, 
with my best wishes for the prosperity of your 
valu paper, wishing you to forget my neglect 
in not ing the money at an earlier period. 
_N r Editor,—I wish to make some few 
inquiries, a thing I never have done, concerning 
the cul of ries, and what kind of land 
is the best forthem. Ihave a wet piece of land 
that is full of cold wet springs, and in wet sea- 
sons there is a small stream that runs through 
it. Itis all covered with moss and small wire 
eer and very little of that, with a soil only 
ard as Stone ; now wii nm ve mute *proucden 1 





Stamford, Jan. 21st. 


OC We would remind our correspondent that 
the Cranberry is the most uncertain of crops. The 
frost is extremely apt to cut the new growth in 
June or the berries in September. Our meadows 
are more frosty than high grounds, and unless 
there is sufficient water to flow them in September 
as well as in June, the crop will fail in many sea- 
sons. Ifthe ground is naturally inclined to pro- 
duce the cranberry, the whole surface will be like- 
ly to be covered with the vines. Ifthe surface 
now is only partially covered with them, this is 
evidence that the soi] does not suit them, 

We have a meadow of two acres at our place in 
Framingham which is nearly half covered over with 
cranberry vines, and has been so these fifty years. 
The vines have not increased much in that time. 
At one corner of the meadow he berries are large 
and we find them plenty almost every year—but 


English grass. 


the crop ts a strong argument 


small sod on them—spring or fall. 


in April. 
appears in the spring. [Editor. 





{For the Ploughman.} 


ON THINNING FOREST TREES. 


corde cd ne Vee oor ta, 


Apple trees may be transplanted in October or 
They should be taken up before a leaf 


Mr. Eprror,—I have been somewhat amused 
by reading, in the Ploughman of Feb. 2d, an 
epistle from R. D.; by the by, Mr. Editor, why 
does not R. D. give us his name in full? in my | Geology, and perhaps, some other branches you 
opinion the initials of a name only, placed in a| name, been considered necessary for a farmer in 

ublic document, cannot be too much deprecated. my school boy days, 1 should without doubt have 


= —— — 
lost that would otherwise tend bs 
‘UJ 
crowd your valuable paper with use- | 
less matter, or I can, if it appears to you Yager’ 
ry. go more into detail, and plainly show the why 
and wherefore of my system, on ay and prun- 
‘forest trees. | Yours, respectfully, 
sede WALTER SCOTT. 
Wood Forester, ¥¢- 
Nelson, N. H., Feb. 4th. 








[For the Ploughman.} 
PEAT FOR MANURE. 


Mz. Eprror,—There seems to be a diversity 


| of opinions existing, respecting the value of peat 
m 


‘mud as a manure. Without attempting to de- 
\ cide the question, orto say how valuable mud 
| may be, when used by itself, as a manure, I wish 
\to suggest that the greatest value of most ne 
consists in its absorbing properties, by whic 
ithe hquids and of manure are retained, so 
i lication to the soil fs ‘@ttained with 
| that their applica - f 
eae - ae] fAWed the 
| purpose very well, but in many rk e MAUEE “ 
| discoura from the use of mud, but let Fy 
| the larger the better, be kept constantly on hand 
|in the barn-yard, or near the barn, and let trans- 
| fers from the heap to the cellar be frequent and 


large, and whatever may be thought of mud | 


from the meadow, there can be no question about 
| the value of mud from the barn cellar. 
| East Lexington, Feb. 5th, 1850 
| — 
(* Our greatest philosophers find it as difficult 
/as any farmers do to give satisfactory reasons why 
‘one kind of manure operates better than another 


|kind. There is nothing like trying. [Editor. 





[For the Ploughman.] 
TIME TO TRIM EVERGREEN TREES. 


Me. Enprror,—Sir, I read in the Ploughman 
of February 2d, ‘will some ove te}l us when is 
the best time to trim pines and other evergreens, 
|in order to avoid drawing out the gum or sap!” 

In answer to your inquiry I will inform you 
when I think is the best time. viz,—The latter 
part of May or first of June, when there is a full 
flow of sap. I have trimmed both white and pitch 
pines for three years in succession, and I believe 
they grow as fast as those that were left without 
trimming, and there is no gum or sap oozing out 
and running down on the bark of the trees, as it 
does on those that I have trimmed in the winter. 
The size of the trees was trom two feet to 10 or 
15 feet high. 





A SUBSCRIBER. 

Wilmington, Feb. 6. 

(> Our Wilmington correspondent isa well 
known practical farmer. We have his name at 
the office. Many will be pleased to see the result 
of his experience in this line. 

Grape vines never bleed if you cut them off after 
the leaf comes out. All the sap is then wanted for 
the foliage. [Editor. 





(For the Ploughman.) 
SHEEP.—WOOL. 


NET PROFIT COMPARED WITH BEEF. 





| have thought to try my hand at a few lines, and 
appeer in an unceuth style, (or dress- 
| ed in a trock and apron,) think it would be none 


bw A eee wee? 


| not after it becomes old. 

| Although Agricultura) reading is unlike most 
| other reading, in this respect, yet when our Sat- 
| urday’s 3 o’clock train arrives, we improve the 
| first opportunity of sending to the Post Office for 
the ughman, which serves as a rich treat un- 
til a late hour on Saturday night. 

As I am in the constant habit of reading it in 
| Course, (advertisements excepted) I find many 
things to instruct and interest me on the subject 
of farming, and hope I have improved in this 
branch to say the least, to the amount of my sub- 
scription annually, and as ten thousand different 
tastes are to be consulted in the management of 
a periodical, therefore let me find no fault if too 
much space is taken up with cockerels, and not 
enough devoted to merinos, to suit my interest, 
—or if one man spins a Jong yarn about his 140 
or 150 bushels of corn per acre, while another 
| boasts of the superior butter qualities of his cows, 
jand a third ridicules the idea of the use of milk- 

ing stools! I say while all this is going on, let 
|me be an attentive reader, and possessed of that 





on the remainder there are but few. We have | discrimination to treasure up the good, and cast 
concluded to ditch this meadow and_ prepare it for | the bad away ; and when anything or improve- 
A naturally good meadow for | 
cranberries would yield more profit in that fruit | 
than in any we can name; but the uncertainty of | in the support of either body or mind of at least 
against its culliva- | some small portion of the human family. 

tion on low ground that cannot easily be flowed. 
The vines live readily when transplanted with a 


ment is presented to the mind, which looks at 
all practicable, give me the energy and persever- 
ance to draw something therefrom that will aid 


Your hints for the month, or, ‘*Farm Work,” 
i as you call it, I consider not only interesting but 
useful. Some I know will ask, what is the use 
for Mr. Buckminster to tell about our farm work 
for this or that month! Don’t every man know 
his own business' To be sure he does, or ought 
to! But how often does a hint, a bare hint upon 
this or that subject, arouse even one of our most 
considerate farmers, to some neglected duty ! 
and he, by his example, perhaps will start some 
half dozen others, which might have taken a 
kick to have started them by any other course. 

Your remarks on Agricultural schools, 1] think 
worthy of note, and had Botany, Chemistry, 








with profit. Where wood bears a 
when it is twenty or thirty years old 


to the remainin 
swer to S. F., from first to last. 


out in order to make it profitable to the proprie- 
tors, for the trees, one and all of them, by this 
time (in a thick wood lot) have lost all of their 
lower branches, therefore the remedy is irreme- 
diable, ‘‘ and the advantage to the remainin 
growth will not be—considerable.”” A tree, wit 


way to the top, can and never will make so 
atrunk as one suitably clothed with branches 
: All practical men 
.! oe proper 
Fr thick wood |ot, 
with the intention of making those that are Jeft 
valuable trees for timber. , is when from fen to fif- 
teen years old. The trees that are taken out, as 
- ao that can be made of them, is not wor- 
y of any consideration i i 
meet rors » asthe main growth is 
Again, R. D. ssys—“‘ As to thinning a Pj 
lot, I confess I should hesitate oman. catnsy 
= growth, (thirty would suit me better.”’) 
ell might R. D. hesitate, for here again the 
same fault is immediately perceived as in the Te- 
marks to S. F. I deny that the qualities for 
lumber are improved in an exact ratio to their 








no living branches, but naked from the root half 


Sou ermine | BAI NEE REF EE Gy GRO U sd 
* price, | — after the higher branehes, [ had (as is 

1 t a t ; » » ; Py 

bre pan fan ged mbeeomel too often the case) Jet slip the lower, which, if 


growth will not be inconsid: 

able."” Now, Sir, 1 deny the assertion * are 
n A thick wood 
lot, twenty or thirty years old, cannot be thinned that reason probably the wool growing interest 


done, as you remark, “all is Jost.’’ 

Oneé word about sheep husbandry, and I have 
done. I very well know that Massachusetts is 
not an extensive wool growing State; and for 


is so little talked up in your paper, and so have 
| been induced to subscribe for the Albany Culti- 
vator in order to obtain the views of the wool 
growing community on that subject; but if any 
of your subscribers, feel a sufficient interest in 
this important branch of husbandry, to induce 
them to occasionally give a useful hint on that 
subject, it would, at least, please one reader of 
Ploughman. 


the 

I have been well persuaded for some time 
that the business of raising wool from our Sax- 
ony sheep was anything but profitable. I ac- 
cordingly sold - flock last fall, and have pur- 
chased of Hon. J. S. Pettibone, of Manchester, 
Vermont, a small flock of full blood merinos, of 
\the Col. Humphrey stock, hoping thereby to 
| make 4 saving instead of losing in the business 
of wool growing. ours, truly, 

WILLIAM CHILD. 
Fairlee, Orange County, Vt. Feb. 4. 


(> We have said but little on woolgrowing, for 
prices of all kinds of woo] have ranged so low for 
many years that we are satisfied none can keep 
sheep at a profit on any farms but those very re- 
mote from towns, where land is exceedingly cheap. 
Sheep are great feeders, and they must be depas- 





tured on Jand that is bought as low as two dollars 


per acre, ‘ 

But a difficulty arises there about disposing of 
the mutton. Sheep should be kept on very cheap 
land,—and close to some large market town where 
mutton isin demand, Bat where is such land 
to be found? 

While you are forced to sell the whole carcase, 
in the fall, as low as 50 or 90 cents, after sending it 
ht in reason to get for the wool rather 
more than enough to pay for shearing. Fifty 
years ago the price of the carpet wool was two and 
: d and labor were not 


here, you oug ; 


sixpence a pound, when lap . 
j half as ®igh as at present. Mutton too 3s as iow 
jas it ever was,—while beef for two or three years 
» athird bigher than In old times. 


| o s beet 
past has be + sheep and raise 


| This drives you to give away you 
| n—or calves that become oxen in the hand o 


joxe 
the purchaser [Editor. 





A Nativuw Dvaid vf Agriculture 

Lhe suggestion of a National Board of Agri- 
culture is met by a cordial reception at the seat 
of Government. The National Intelligencer, 
| says :— 
** A Committee *‘ on Agriculture,’’ of which 
| Mr. Buckingham is Chairman, in the Legisla- 
jture of Massachusetts, has made a report in 
which they recommend to Congress the immediate 
establishment of a National Board of Agriculture, 
which shall be empowered and directed to stimu- 
late ingenuity and industry, in the following 
modes ; 


“By the offer of suitable premiums and re- 
wards fur improvements in the implements of 
husbandry ; for successful experiments, develop- 
ing the capacity of different soils for appropriate 
productions ; for the best methods of destroying 
noxious insects, and preventing diseases, which 
often disappoint the fairest prospects of the hus- 
bandman, and for improving the breeds and quali- 
ties of all useful domestic animals—to ecorres- 
pond with similar institutions in foreign countries, 
to the end that our agriculturists may profit by 
the intelligence and experience of scientific culu- 
vators in other parts of the world—and to col- 
leet, from every available source, and to distribute 
to every State in the Union, such productions of 
other regions as may be deemed profitable and 
desirable for cultivation for the purpose of adding 
to the general wealth and prosperity of the na- 
tion, and of contributing to the common stock of 
refiaement, comfort, and happiness.”’ 

From an assembly of men so eminently practi- 
cal as a Massachusetts Legislative body will al- 


the population out of which it is composed, such 
a recommendation will address itself with pecu- 
liar foree to the Nationa] Legislature. If the 
population of every other State were equally 
well informed of what the President has proposed 
to Congress in this respect, we do not in the 
Jeast doubt that they would flood the Halls of the 
Capitol with memorials in favor of the object. If 
they, the farmers of the United States, knew 
that, in the event of the establishment of such a 
Burean, they could, by writing to Washington, 
obtain, free of cost, every variety of foreign and 
domestic seeds, treatises on farming, on the best 
modes of rearing stock, on the analysis of their 
soils, &c., and every thing interesting to the 
farmer, they would petition for it as one man. 
The measure would, indeed, add millions yearly 
to the wealih of this uation. 





Mr. Epiror. We have mang mets noucecu 
in your paper, statements made by different writ- 
ers of the profits of a Dairy. 


Below we give you an account of the pro- 
ceeds of our Dairy in the year 1849. From for- 
ty-one Cows, six of which were heifers having 
their first Calves the same season : 


41 Calves, at four weeks old; $4 each $164 00 

3747 Ibs. Cheese, at 9 ets. per pound 337 32 

6569 ‘* Butter, best quality for table 

use, at 20 cts. per pound 

6670 Gallons, or 18 gallons per day, 
new Milk used on tabie, 
never skimmed, at 3 cents 
per quart 

For Manure, 


1,313 80 


788 40 
200.00 


$2803 52 





Tota! amount 


Expenses, &c. 
10 tons Wheat Bran, or Ship stuff, at 
10 per ton, 
900 bushels Beets, at 12 1-2cts. perbush. 75 00 
62 tons of Hay, at $8 per ton, 
26 weeks Pasturing for 41 Cows, at 
12 1-2 gts r week, each 
Slops from kitchen, during the year 


333 25 
15 00 


Net expense, $1019 25 


Total amount $2803 52 

Deduct expenses 1019 25 

Balance $1784 27 
Making an average for each cow, of 

- Butter 150 Ibs. 3 1-2 oz. 

“ Cheese 96 “* 61-2 * 


i Milk 160 ‘* gallons. 

The milk, it will be understood, is that 4! 
is used on table by boarders, never ski,4 pote, 
Add Manure and Calves and the ‘4. . 

ey ood 
amount for each cow a 


Deduct Expenses % 
~ 


a 


Net profit to each cow 
Made of butter in the month of October, 


1849, Ist week 180 lbs. 
2d * 201 *** 
3d “ 191 * 
4th ‘ nd Se 
Sth 1-2 week 173 ** 


Total in October 932 pounds. 


* Largest amount of any week during the year. 


We prefer putting our cows in the stable 
while milking, at all seasons of the year. This 
affords an opportunity of messing twice a day ; 
and is done regularly at time of milking, believ- 
ing it the best time. What bran (or shorts) 
mixed with slops from the kitchen of dairy, 
makes a good feed for milch cows. : 
Some think it quite objectionable and very un- 
natural for cows to eat or drink whey and milk, 
but we see no good reason for such objections. 
We have practised for some years, feeding 
our cows the whey and skimmed milk from our 
dairy, mixed with wheat, buckwheat, or rye 
bran, and have never seen any injurious effects 
whatever. But, on the contrary, believe to be 
very beneficial, and productive of good sweet 
milk and butter. 
It is very necessary for milch cows to be well 
supplied with good pure water, especially in the 
winter season when fed on dry fodder. We 
make a practice of Watering our cows twice a 
day, morning and night, this is given them in 
stable, where they can drink at leisare, 

oe Aone cold ar f storm. 

ew non Shaker Village, numbering 130 
persons. [Pittsfield Cahuriot 





Far Carrie. Hezekiah Taylor of Westfield, 
Mass., has five pairs of Steers whose aggregate 
weight is 22,220. The several pairs weighed as 
follows : 4,620, 4,020, 3,990, 3,860, 3,760. 





most necessarily be, considering the character of 
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descend in vain, 
Whom care keeps wat: ring, p 
Te euch good might! 


enact, your onres disarm ; 


Rich ia the night! 
©an man hope here for more, 
W hes the dark night of tro 
Than tn bright dreams to see 
And each dark wish by faire 
To you for w 


ables veils him round, 
heaven Ope its store, 
crowued 


mh 


“ lles by day no more, 

May her soft Whispers in her ale ep be found 

To you good night 

Faith springs by night 
When all the fond hearts hatled s 
Have long beneath the lonely hilloc k slept ; 
When they—the dearly loted the deeply wailed— 
Pate's bitter flood from thy fo 


d heart hath wept; 
Think amid all the triste that assailed 

Ove eve above the stars, its watch hath kept— 
And watches sti!) —good night ! 


— 7 
TO-MORROW. 
Throngh all life’ rape range, : 

Aud that which seems 

The better for the change. 


We wter as 


change what te to 
No ewarthy clouds along the sky 

Blot « 
But leok lhe net-work to the eye 


ut each epet of blue, 


Of fancy peeping through 


A mother closed her weary eyes, 


And they were red with sorrow, 
Avd muttered to her troubled sleep, 
“ He will be well To-morrow.” 
Bie spoke of her poor «tricken boy, 

Whom pain was sorely pressing, 


And though To-day refused a joy, 
To-morrow gave a blessing 


Thongh fast we run, To-morrow stilt 
Uakindly speeds away ; 

But brings us back the medicine 
That soothes our ills To-day. 

And hike the moon from whom the night 
Ite fairest look must borrow, 

Bo Hope, an Sngel, winged with light, 
Lends glory to the Morrow. 


LADIES’ DEPARTMENT, 


A FIRESIDE STORY. 


THE CHILDREN AND THE NOVEL. 


BY MRS. CAROLINE A. SOULR. 
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Well there,’ muttered Mrs. Lee, in a some- 
what petulant tone, as she laid down her babe, 
“thank fortune, the last one is abed and asleep. 
Now fora little comfort.” 

Carefully drawing the blankets aronnd the ti- 
ny form, she rested one hand for a few moments 
upon the gently heaving breast, stirred the cra- 
dle with tho other, singing the while alow lulla- 
by. 

Assured from its soft breathing and quiet limbs 
that it was indeed asleep, she turned from it 
quickly, drew her low rocker to the stand, picked 
up the light, and took from underneath a mis- 
cellaneous pile in her work basket, an uncut 
novel 

‘What a beautiful title,’ said she, all traces 
of weariwess vanishing with electric rapidity from 
her countenance. As her eyes glanced over its 
pages, the dull look they had worn all day disap- 
peared, and the light of anticipated joy flashed in 
its stead 

**L know T shall be pleased with it; I feel that 
it will be interesting 
charming names the author has chosen. None 
of your common Jobus and Hannahs, your Rob- 
erts and Margarets,—oh, no! here is noble Rod- 
rigo, poetic Clarence, sweet Florilla, saintly 
Therese—why, there is not an ordinary name in 
the book. The writer must be one of unusual 
taste !"’ 

Having hastily cut the leaves, she shaded her 
brow with one hand, grasped the charming book 
with the other, as though it were polished gold 
and she a miser, and commenced, in the phrase 
of enthusiastic novel readers, to devour the pa- 


* pantinned ehea 


*s 

Rapidly did her eyes run over the first chap- 
ter. But ther—she turned her head with a 
quick, impatient movement. Did she not hear 
a rustle in the cradle’ Yes, a littl hand was 
lifted from beneath the cover. 

**Too bad, too bad; he'll be awake all the 
evening now ;”’ and she glided with a noiseless 
step to the child's side. 

But the evelids were still closed, the measured 
breath of slumber stole gently from the half-part- 
ed lips, and the offending hand rested in quiet 
beauty upon the soft cheek. 

It was a fair, sweet babe, whose little heart 
had throbbed but one short summer. As it lay 
there, the spell of sinless sleep upon his brow, it 
seemed the type of all things pure and blest.— 
Eden, with all its loveliness, never charmed the 
gaze of Eve with such a beautious picture. The 
holior feelings of the mother’s breast were touch- 
ed as if by a hand from heaven. The angel be- 
gan to trouble the deep waters of her soul asshe 
stood beside that cradle-bed ; and when, after a 
vigil of several moments, the child still sleeping, 
she bent her head and imprinted upon its lps the 
kiss of love the healing wave flowed for an instant 
—then ebbed, for the novel was not yet read. 

Resuming her seat, Mrs Lee again took her 
book. But the fiction seemed to have lost some 
of its fascination. For some time her glass vacil- 
lated hetween its finely printed pages and her 
heaped up basket. She even put on her thim- 
ble and threaded a needle. But a moonlight 


acene, where in a honeysuckle bower, the noble | 


lover draws a trembling girl into his bosom, and 


pours into her ears the bewitching words of wild | 


courtship, acted hke magic on the reader's mind, 
and she beeame absorbed in the glowing picture. 

The second and third chapters were soon pe- 
rused, and she was entering with increased inter- 
est upon the fourth, when a sweet voice from the 
trundle-bed called out, **mother, mother, moth- 


er!” 
Iler ear caught the sound, but it made no im- 


pression ppon her mond til it had been several 
times repeated ; then furming quickly, in no very 
gentle voice she exclaimed, ‘What ander the 
sun do you want, Lizzie} I thought you were 
asleep an hour ago,”” 

‘1 have been asleep, mother,”’ answere! the 
little daughter in a timid tone. “I waked up be- 
cause—"’ 


-«Beeause you are a naughty girl and wanted | 


to plague me. Strange that Lean’t havea min- 
ute’s comfort ;"’ and going hastily to the bed, 
she drew the clothes around the child, and bade 
her shut her eyes and go to sleep. 

**] want a drink, mother ; Ican’t sleep, I amso 
thirsty.” 

The mother looked around ; there was neither 
pitcher ner glass in the room. : 

“It's always just so. I never forgot to bring 


up water, but you were sure to want some.— | 
Woy didn’t you drink last night, when I had a ‘over the difficulty now without much trouble.— | 


whole piteher full for you?’ 
“1 wasn’t thirsty last night. 
me a drink and I'll go right to sleep.” 


*] am not going to run down stairs again to | 
night ; so just turn over and shut your eyes ;"— , 
and she sat down again to her novel, leaving the | the name they proposed on a slip of paper, and 
thirsty child to its thoughts or dreams, as the case put them into a hat, and then they should fix 


might be. 


Lizzie, as she said, wanted a drink very much, J 
and so she turned and tossed and tried to think of | this they all agreed; the names were put in, and 
everything but water, while chat was all she could | the two parents were designed to draw en oe 


think of. ‘ 
“If Lonly had one little swallow, 


she to herself, ‘*I guess 
mornin 


a pailfel 


wWhae | 


Do please} give tee of the whole on the affairs of the Union,’ as 


* murmured | father drew first, and out came Emma : then the 
I could get along till | mother drew out Ann, 
» But she might as well have wanted ‘a hat Emma Ann got her name, and all were 
; there was no hope or prospect of get- ‘satisfied. 


should hke ta k 
spilt all the baby’s milk, [ll warrant ;”’ as she 
took upthe empty cup. Then seeing the carpet 
was quite dry, she seized Lizzie by the shoulder 
exclaiming in an a ‘ ; 
done with the mil 
‘this minute what’ 


k, you little plague? Tell me 
s become of it!’ 
‘l was so thirsty, mother,” 
child ina pleading Yorce, tears starting to her 
| eyes, “TL could not go to sleep, and so”’ 
Ay you drank it did yeu? you naughty 
girl, . 
j thence of tone; “drank it, and I hav’nt another 
drop of milk in the house. I'll teach you to do | 
{such things,’ and her hand came down heavily | 
| Upon the shrinking shoulder, once! twice! three 
jumes! A wild scream of pain burst from the 
{child's lips. Another, and another; and angry 
they pierced her 


answered the 





jand excited as the mother was, 
j heart as with deep arrows, 

lhe noise startled another child wh 
| the same bed with sizzje , Brieksan-* | tow 
joae WHRTIPUE the Shiite Moment, joined its voice 
with the others, not in harmony, but in one of 
| those discords, which echo so often in the nur- 
jsery, stunning the ear and bewildering the 
} brain 

With quick steps, quick hands and a softened 

|tone, Mrs. Lee strove to calm the tempest she 
had raised. Lizzie’s cries soon merged into pit- 
feous sobs, but Willie and the babe continued 
|their loud screams, till the mother in her perplex- 
jity, would fain have wrang her hands and sat 
{down and wept with them. She ran from one 
‘to the other, soothing, singing, entreating. But 
they would not hush in the least, till, asa last 
|resoure?, she took the babe in one arm, Willie 
‘in the other, and thus burdened paced the cham- 
ber. Her limbs ached with the effort, her voice 
grew plaintive, her heart sad and sore with the 
japbraidings of a conscience she had strove too 
j long to stifle. She breathed sweet music in the 
jears of the litte sobbing creatures who struggled 
jin her arms, but not a word of anger fell from 
her pale lips. She felt she was the guilty cause 
of all her trouble. A litt'e forethought, a litte 
self-denial, a little discipline of temper, and all 
had been well. 

It was a long time ere she ventured to sit down 
and rock the children, and they did not soon close 
theireyes in sleep. They would start and scream, 
then draw back such long, sad sighs, that the 
tears which trembled in the mother’s eyes would 
flood her cheeks. 

When at Jast they rested in a sweet, calm 
| slumber, she was at loss how to put them down, 
| release her weary arms without the risk of new 
|eonfusion. ‘There was no one whom she could 
jeall upon for aid. No one? Yes, there was 
‘the little trembling creature whose tender skin 
| still smarted with the chastisement ef an angry 
; mother. 
| **Lizzie,’’ called the mother, after a long 
| while, ina very low, gentle tone. 

The child was quickly beside her. 

“Bring your little chair and sit down close to 
e and see if you can draw the baby on your lap 
i him.” 

directed, and the babe was soon 
eart, her lips breathipg childish 
| words of tion over its uncon cious form. 

| Very carefully did Mrs. Lee lay down her 
| little Willie, and for some moments she sat be- 
‘side him, smoothing gently his fair brow, twin- 
‘ing his golden locks around her fingers, and 
| pressing the softest and sweetest of kisses upon 
| his still lips. 

Than going ta Lizzie she took from her arms 
| the babe and placing it in the cradle, bent over 
|it, whispering the fondest terms of endear- 
iment, 

Sitting down beside it, she covered her face 
‘and thought grew busy. By and by, Lizzie stole 
| quietly to the chair, knelt beside it, and buried 
|her head in the mother’s lap. Mrs. Lee’s hands 
j} toyed with the soft brown curls that fell over it 
jin such rich profusion, and several times pushed 

them off the forehead when the child felt the 
mute pressure of her lips. For some time both 
| were silent. Atlength Lizzie looked timidly up, 
| saving in a touching voice, **I am so sorry,Moth- 
jer, [made you so much trouble. Viltry and 
| never be thirsty again when you are reading.” 
|The mother's heart started ; she drew the child | 
jto her bosom, embraced it fondly, closely as; 
| though she thought by pressure to still its pain- 
‘ful throbbings. Then bearing her to the bed, | 
she sat her down, and hastily left the room. 

| She soon returned, a glassof water in her 
/hand. “Thank you, Mother,”’ said Lizzie, when | 
‘she had quenched her thirst, “you will havea! 
| good time to read now, for 1 shall go right to} 
sleep.”’ | 
| With eyes brimful of tears, the mother bent | 
Lover her child and kissed her again and again.— 


| And Lizzie, feeling that she was quite forgiven, | 


0 slept in 
r — 





‘mm 














and not dreaming that she had been more sianed | 
| against than sinning, threw her arms around her | 
parent's neck and gave back kiss for kiss. Then | 
| nestling on the warm pillow of her litte broth- 
ler, she closed her weary eyes and in afew mo- 
| ments was sound asleep. 

| Fora long while the mother knelt beside the | 
jlow couch, and when she rose and sat down | 
jagain by the stand,she left the novel where she | 





had dropped it, but took from her basket an | sary to raise a high wall of mason work for its | 


j unfinished doll, and with rapid fingers plied her 
| needle. 

| It was late ere she placed her head upon her | 
|pillow. When she did, the doll, completed and | 
|neatly dressed, lay by the side of Lizzie ;—the 
jnovel, half-read, upon the Lehigh in the stove, a | 
| handful of light ashes !—[Hartford Times. 








How tae Bary was Namen. 
‘employed to look up the babies, often find one 
whose parents have not had time to fix upon a) 


The persons | 


| suitable cognomen for the ‘‘precions little dar- _ However, she resolved to be content. Expe- | 


jling,”’ and these parents are sadly at loss, how | 
to getover the difficulty. 
|not names enough in the calendar, or that there 
| anewer to «all ” sunroom or ‘same } 
|er endearing term; but they look to the time | 
‘when these terms, now so pleasing, must give | 
place to something more substantial—a proper 
|handle, as it were, by which the future man or 
| woman may be led forth in the progressive dra- 
ma of life— 

A wame to adorn a riper age 

To grace a sonnet, or beautify a page. 
A case like this was presented to the ‘‘search- 
jer after babies,’’ the other day, while about town 
jin pursuit of the infant humanity with which 
our town is so largely blessed. Having found 
‘the baby, he was told that they had no name for 
|it. nor did they think they should ever agree up- 


! 


on one,—for the father wanted one name, the | Pose 


“mother another, and her two sisters had an- 
other each ; and they thought they would have 
to let her grow up and name herself. ‘* Well,”’ 
said the inquirer. ‘‘let us see if we can’t 


, Call in the father, and let us go into a‘ commit- 


\they say in Congress.”’ 
The father was called in, and a _propesiti 
| was made thateach ofthe four should write 


‘upon two to draw out one each, of the names, 
jand these should be the name of the child. To 


jhat. Now came the important moment. 


And thus by the aid of 


now what you've been about '— | furthe 


ngry voice, ‘what have you | 


continued Mrs. Lee with inereased vehe- | 





| in the matter. 


ion and guod teste went no 
‘her than their present means allowed, 
| their wants required. ‘The fondness of a 
and ome nial ea like George and M 
1s easily contented; itis too ha in 
to be disturbed by the seggentions "of aay 
and ambition. 

During the first years of their married life 
jand while as yet the success of the young law- 
yer was problematical, the wife prided herself 
lon the scrupulous, but not niggardly economy 
| with which she regulated her outlays: but now 
that his reputation was established, and his 
income considerable and increasing, she thought 
anit circometances not only justified, but de- 
manded some moderate i i ‘ 
pr pron smart expenditures in the way 

he centre table was therefore 
and duly placed in the centre of a cake: dihead 
feet by sixteen. It looked newer than the sur- 
rounding furniture of the apartment, but other- 
wise was not out of keeping with it. 
me an . 

an addition to the 


and 
young 
arv N. 


room?” 

**An addition it obviously is,”’ 
husband, ‘‘and an agreeable one, inasmuch as it 
pleases you—if for no other reason.” 

“I knew you would approve of it,’’ the wife 
continued ; ‘tand really, the room has so long 
had the same stereotype look, that it was time 
some little change were made to relieve the 
sense of sameness.”” 

“Husband,” said Mary a few weeks later, 
“I find the parlor appears small—indeed it is 
rather cluttered—since we have had the centre 
table: there is hardly room to get about in it.— 
Mrs. C. who was here this morning, and indeed 
several ladies have remarked it. I have been 
thinking how to remedy it. We have only to 
enlarge the house a little on that side. It will 


} give us more room above as well as below ; the 


cest will not be much, and itneed not interrupt 
you in your business, as 1 can see to it. You 


know you are often complimenting me with | 


those words of King Lemuel, ‘ the heart of her 
husband doth safely trust in her ;’’ so trust me 
in this, andI will see it done.”* 

‘** Very well, wife, consult your own wishes 
It may be more ot a job than you 
think ; and perhaps you will conclude in ‘the 
end, that the better way would have been to dis- 
pense with the table, instead of stretching the 
house to aecom nodate it. However, if you can 
put up with the dust and inconvenience of it, I 
have no objection.” 

**T think we can afford the expense,”’ said the 
wife, “ and as for the dust and disorder, that will 
soon be over. What I most regrei is that it 
will disturb the shrubbery and shades on that 
side. But they will grow again.”’ 

The carpenters were set to work, therefore, 
and the consequence was, the elongation of the 
house by several feet. 

In refitting the room, the carpet was of course 
too small, and a new one had to be bought ; and 
the same was the case with the floor above.— 
This was anticipated; but there was another 
consequence of the enlargement, which had 
somehow not been thought of ; the fireplace was 


no longer where it should be.—It see fo have 
removed itself almost into a corner room. 
This was a sad blemish in the eyes of @ lady of 


so much taste, as Mrs. N. and the more vexa- 
tious as she herself was responsible for it. To 
pull down, and rebuild the chimney was the only 
way to remedy it, ane this, for the present she 
did not venture to propose. 

Mrs. N. was not ambitious, or not unreasona- 
hly se. bnt she lowed Sytmmetey end Awess, and 
could not bear to see things distorted and ‘‘out of 
sorts."” With all her natural force of character, 
she could not content herself to see the fice- 
place where it was; and when summer came 
round again the workmen were recalled, and the 


luxury 


: on 
replied the | follow him, 


formef those who walk by rule ® 
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sean dh apie ie Jaint. [Dr. Chalimer’s Nabroog oo hy-g a and pe partly and former occupations, —_ every chee ain concerned. ‘The heroic ages of history 
‘Sermpn Posthumous Works. Vas in the i consemnytes of coke. | retaining their mental soundn There are {those in which great principles have con. 
on ae ee coaines are fully capable of conveying 4 | overcome by new exciting causes. © NGM Oa. fog the supremacy. Whether you do gag 
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lat thet of Wall street, prep deck stood a | the intermediate sta ’ the blues brought on by an east wind tw cheer service of Freedom, nay, let him only yo 


| New _ On the forecastle 
| eroaphsiatieg of a master and five or six slaves, 
| anchuay a woman with a child at the breast, who 
Were jarently going to ¢ 
the lagell of the steamer - 
i we 
coe antes aanene to give up her infant, 


he South. Just at) 


and she mechanically started to obey, 
but the pemptings of nature were too strong 
within her swelling breast to be resisted, and 
with load sobs of grief she turned, embraced her 
child, and clung to it with the tenacity of de- 
spair. 

} The heart-rending grief of the woman, and 
her frantic gestures, attracted the attention of 
persons passing along the levee, and strongly 
excited the sympathies of many. ‘lhe owner 
was asked by a gentleman if he would sell the 
woman and child. ‘To this he assented, and de- 
manded $650 for them. Upon inquiry, howev- 
er, it was ascertained that the woman was to 
be sold down the river, and that the child would 
be disposed of here. The bystanders volunteer- 
ed to raise subscriptions to buy the child, and 
send it with its mother, and several of them prof- 
fered $10 apiece. At this juncture Captain 
Norton, the captain of the boat, came forward 
and told the owner of the slaves that he would 
not take him on his boat, and sent the whole 
party ashore, and in a few moments the steam- 
er was seen dashing over the falls without them. 
[Louisville Courier, Jan. 25. 





Horace Mann thus discourses of Health in his 
new book, just issued from the press of Ticknor, 
Reed and Fields:—Appetite is Nicholas the 
First, and the noble faculties of mind and heart 
are Hungarian captives. Were we to see a 
rich banker exchanging eagles for coppers 
by tale, or a rich merchant bartering silk for 


lserge by the pound, we should deem them 


worthy-of any epithet in the vocabulary of folly. 
Yet the same men buy pains whose prime cost is 
greater than the amplest fund of natural enjoy- 
ments. Their purveyor and market-man bring 
them home head-aches, and indigestion, and neu- 
ralgia, by hamper-fulls. Their butler bottles up 
stone and gout, and the liver complaint, falsely 
labelling them sherry, or madeira, or port, and 
the stulufied masters have not wit enough to see 
through the cheat. The mass of society lock 
with envy upon the epicure who, day by day, for 
four hours of luxurious eating, suffers twenty 
hours of sharp aching, who pays a full price for 
a hot supper, and is suv pleased with the bargain 
that he throws in a sleepless and tempestuous 
night as a gratuity. English factory children 
haye received the commiseration of the world, 
because They were scourged to work eighteen 
hours out of the twenty-four; but there is man 

a theoretic rapablicen, whe is a barsher Pharaoh 
to his stomach than this ; who allows it no more 
resting-time than he does his watch ; who gives 
it no Surday, no holiday, no vacation in any 
sense. Our ancestors enacted a law that suicides 
should be buried where four roads meet, and that 





chimney moved. 
The room was now complete, and as it should 


be, except that the ceiling was a little too low to | or Jobst 


suit its enlarged dimensions. But the external 
proportions of the house had suffered. he 
front door and windows were as much out of 
place as the hearth within had been. This was 
another unforeseen result. 


It was endured three or four years, when the 
wife propesed to remove the defect by an exten- 
sion of the house on the other side equal to that. 


** Alas! the spirit of improvement,’’ said an 
aged and infirm aunt, whose chamber had been 
twice invaded by these changes. ‘* Alas! the 
necessity of going on, when one has once em- 
barked in it,’’ the neice replied. ‘* Really, this 
altering an old house—though this is not an old 
one—is like the beginning of strife, and the let- 
ting out of waters. But for that unlucky centre 
table, the house was well enough as it was, and 
I wish it had so remained, But now it is a 
standing slur upon our taste. It needs the addi- 
tion to restore it to some shapeliness; and be- 
sides, as our children grow older, we shall fiod 
room more convenient. And so, as Me. N. has 
no objection, I think we will proceed.” 

In the execution of this resolve, more shrub- 
hery was sacrificed ; nor was that the worst.— 
To accommodate the house it was found neces- 
sary to shove the husband's office farther, and as 
the ground became sloping. it was found neces- 


reception. 

And now, was the house symmetrical? 
was anything but that. 
for its elevation. 


It 
lis length was too great 
It looked like a portion of a 


provements, wished a hundred times that it had 
remained as it was in those sunny days when she 
and her husband found it exactly to their minos. 
** Who would have thought,”’ said she, * that all 


centre table.’’ 


riments were at an end, and she had too much 


Not that there are Sense and principle, and was too happy in the | 


objects of 
husband, which he could not quite suppress, es- 


pecially when some friend wished to be taker 
through the house to see its conveniences. In- 


er domestic love, to allow herself to 


story from beginning to end, adding significantly 
when a young wife listened to her, “* Beware of 
centre tables !”’ and is there not many a young 
man as well as woman that may profit by the 
caution? One ambitious or luxurious wish in- 
dulged, leads to a dozen more, each successive 
one more importunate than the ing.— 
There is many a heavy chain of which only the 
first and lightest link is visible at the outset. 

‘* Well, Mary,’’ said Mr. N. one day, “ sup- 
this house could be reduced to its original 
condition, you would like it done, 
not?’ - ith all my ct . oe 
that is course impracticable.”” ‘* Yes, but 
with your consent, we wil} to-morrow remove to 
another exactly like it, which under cover of a 
stranger's name, has been built for me. In all 
but the site, the house and office are exact fa~- 
similes of what these were ; and the site equally 
eligible. As for the house we leave, 1 propose 
to resign it to our minister, who needs more 
room than he has, and as his is none too 
large, I shal] make it rent free. (Jour. of Com. 





New Way of TAKING care or Basies. The 
Detroit Free Press states that, a few Sabbaths 
since, a family in that city went to church, leav- 
ing a child in charge of asmall boy. The 





wanted to go out to play, put the child on 
table, and nailed its to the dinner Board. 


deed, she often rallied herself, and told the whole | 


a cart-load of stones should be thrown upon the 
body. Yet, when gentlemen or ladies commit 
suicide, not by cord or steel, but by turtle-soup 
er-salad, they may be buried in consecrat- 


jed ground, and under the auspices of the church, 


|and the public are not ashamed to read an e itaph 
upon their tombstones false enough to make the 
marble blush. Were the barbarous old law now 
in force that punished the body of the suicide for 
the offence which his soul had committed, we 
should find many a Mount Aubnrn at the cross- 


| roads. 





THE BIBLE. 


ITS MORAL AND INTELLECTUAL BENEFITS. 





|. We are not afraid to ascribe to the preva- 
| lence of true religion, that unmeasured superior- 
jity in all the dignities and decencies of life, 
| which distinguish a Christian nation, as compar- 
ed with a heathen. We ascribe it to nothing but 
acquaintance with the revealed will ot God, that 
those kingdoms of the earth which bow at the 
name of Jesus, have vastly outstripped in civilisa- 
j}tion every other, whether ancient or modern, 
which may be designated Pagan and idolatrous. 
If you search for the full developement of the 
principles of civil liberty, for the security of prop- 
erty, fur an even-handed justice, for the rebuke 
of gross vices, for the cultivation of social virtues, 
for the diffusion of a generous care of the suffer- 
ing,—you must turn to lands where the cross has 
been erected,—as though Christianity were iden- 
tified with what is fine in policy, lofty in morals, 
and permanent in greatness. Yea, as though the 
Bible wgre a mighty .volume, containing what- 
ever is fequisite for correcting the disorders of 
states, and 2ementing the happiness of families, 





lropewalk. The projector of all these fine im- 'you find the causing of it to be received and read 


by a people is tantamount to the producing a 
|thorough revolution — a_ revolution, including 
jequally im the palace and the cottage—so that 
/every rank in society is mysteriously elevated and 


| this would have come of so innocent a thing as a furnished with new elements of dignity and com- 


|fort—who, then, will refuse to confess, that, 


















ieobound | he onion aginns has fully realized my expec- 


ease and safety.”” 


| rived with punctuality. 
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louse, e mother was A : ted by experience ; 

» land waold that she must go without re At -e prams | be. directed to the — be tey” 
emt ge So Pet sod the child a moment, | will -be from sommbion fie revived profits, 
Tan eee. See Se ich had been packed | shareholders must main'y pe modation an 
then fle: te her trank in whict ba om had |and the public for inereased accom pense. 

. ‘ es, of dathing thal e lower fares, can hardly be doubted in 
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im ry ing statemen a of the most 


wards of 300 miles “of WE5* Tome ing up- 
ending May 7, 1840, the greatest number OT pat 
sengers in any mail line at one time was 321, and 
the smallest number was 7. The greatest num- 
ber on any branch line was 82, and the smallest 
number was 3. But the most startling statement 
is yet to follow. It appears that on the total lines 
of the same railway, during the year 1839, there 
were carried 43,644 tons of passengers taken as 
weight, while the weight of the engines and car- 
riages required to Convey them, was an aggregate 
of 1,112, 570 tons, or upwards of 26 tons of dead 
load to 1 ton of paying load. Such a statement 
as this furnishes abundant reason why railways 
do not remunerate shareholders for their outlay.”’ 


[London Times. 





INTERESTING SCENE. 


Sicntne or THE Catirornia ConsTiTUTION. 
The following scene is described by Bayard Tay- 
lor. The signing of the new Constitution, 
whose protecting A®gis covers so mighty an 
empire on the Pacific, was an occasion of the 
most impressive interest. This land of gold al- 
most seems like the land of magic—in the rapid- 
ity of changes in the brief lapse of months.— 
‘Two years ago, how little was California thought 
of, now it is the promised land of the world.— 
Its Constitation’ fortunately too, is worthy of 
its mighty destiny, and California is clearly des- 
tined to exercise not less influence on Asia, 
than the Atlantic States of our Union, have on 
Europe. 

‘The members proceeded to affix their names 
to the completed Constitution. At this moment 
asingal was given—the American colors run 
up the flag staff in front of the Government 
buildings, streamed out on the air. A second 
afterwards the first gun boomed from the fort, 
and its stirring echoes came back from one hill 
after another, till they were Jost in the distance. 

‘All the native enthusiasm of Capt. Sutter's 
Swiss blood was aroused—he was the old soldier 
again. He sprang from his seat, and waving 
his hand aronnd his head, as if swinging a 
sword, exclaimed :—‘Gentlemen, this is the 
happiest day of my life. It makes me glad to 
hear those cannons ; this is a great day for Cal- 
ifornia!’ Then, recollecting himself, he sat 
down, the tears streaming from his eyes. The 
members, with one accord, gave three tumul- 
tuvus cheers, which were heard from one end 
ofthe town te the other. As the signing wenton, 
gun followed gun from the fort, the echoes rever- 
berating gradually around the Bay, till finally, as 
the loud ring of the thirty-first was heard, there 
was a shout—‘That’s for California!”’ and ev- 
ery one joined in giving three times three for 
the new and glorious star added to our Con- 
federation.’ 





A LOOK ABOUT HAMPDEN----THE 
NEW CITY. 


Matters are rather quiet at Hampden, just 
now. Connecticut, of Course, roars and 
splashes away, as its waters clear the big dam 
that didn’t go off!—but that is about all the 
noise heard at the ** New City”? this winter, and 
perhaps it is noise enough, for a time. Sull, 
things are not at a stand-still—far from it. ‘The 
large manufactory is being filled with machinery, 
and the buzzing of its wheels will probably make 
itself heard about April, and in May the whole 
establishment will be under full headway. Then 
will about 1000 inhabitants be suddenly added to 
the present population of 2000, as over 580 
hands will find employment in the mills, and 
it is estimated that this number will call togeth- 
er about 500 more. 

The Hadley Falls Company will, early in the 
spring, commence the erection of another mill, 
which will be completed about August. This is 
the only mill they intend building this year, on 
account of the difficulty to procure a sufficient 
quantity of bricks and machinery. When the 
four mills of the company are in operation, the 
population will reach at least 8,000 souls. The 
company, however, intend selling mill-sites to 
suck other companies as may hereafter become 
incorporated. 

The new machine shop is being contemplated, 
and will afford employment to at least 300 more 
men ; and the large flouring mill, on the principal 
canal, will soon go into operation. Water tothe 
depth of between 10 and 15 feet has been let into 
the canals, and the work is so substantial that no 
fears are entertained of undermining the embank- 
ments. 

Two hotels are being completed, one of which, 
a fine edifice, is owned by Messrs. Boody & 
Ross, and the other, also a large establishment, 











fulness and elasticity of spirits. 

sons the feeling range from me 
abasement and hopelessness, to ut 
travagance and ungovernable e 
is a matter to be demon- | extremes of feeling, 





itment ceased, and they returned to their homes 


In other per- 
lancholy. self- | 8 
bounded ex- | 
xcitement. These 
during which the individual 
trol under the influence of or- 
But these 
produce | 


has lost his self-con 
dinary motives, are called insanity. 
periodical changes in & milder degree 
only gayety of feeling on the 
hypo or the blues on the other, ap 
ferer gets very little sympat 
When a patient comes out 0 


d the poor suf. 
f one of these ex-) 
lucid interval is | 


eries are permanentry' Most of the recov- 
ently wa ater its former integrity Saiveeze™ | 
I have know a few individuals who were brought 
here insane and who recovered, to become better 
citizens than they were before. Their minds 
and feelings acquired strength and soundness by | 
the disease and by undergoing the process of | 
cure, 2s some musical instruments are said to be 
improved by being broken and repaired again. — 
Some modifications of insanity are more readi- 
ly cured than others. When not connected with 
other diseases, the functional disease of the brain 
is relieved as often as other diseases, when the 
person is placed under favorable influences. The 
chances of eure diminish with the length of time 
the disease has existed. When insanity is 
brought on by, or is accompanied with palsy, 
epilepsy, long-continued use of alcoholic stimu- 
lants or self-abuse, or has been long in develop- 
ing itself, then the prospect of recovery is not 
considered favorable. But when it is brought 
on by sudden ill-health, or violent moral causes, 
the recovery may be looked for early. 

The average time spent in hospitals, by those 
atients who recover, is about seven months.— 
his was true of those who recovered of the ad- 
mission previous to December Ist, 1842. 





EXPENSES. 


It may be seen by the fifth table that the an- 
nual expense of the Hospital, divided by the 
average number, is something less than that of 
previous years. It has been our constant endea- 
vor to curtail any expenditure that did not pro- 
mote the well-being of the patients or the value 
of the establishment. Whatever expenditure of 
money would contribute in any way to the ac- 
complishment of the great end of the institution 
—the recovery and happiness of the patients— 
has not been withheld. It would seem to be 
true economy to hasten, by any and all means, 
the speedy recovery of a man’s self-control. No 
class of people are less able to pay large bills 
than the insane. It is intended that all of our 
pecuniary transactions should be conducted with | 
fairness on our part; and I believe they have 
been so managed, and with prudence too. In 


jorder are carried out soon or late, the wo | 
jearrying them out must needs be salutary , 


| whole frame, and he will begin to experens.., 
| new birth, the saving, sanctitving process oi, 
generation. {[W. TH. Furness 


he Eider Duck is one of the most si 
one hand and the pew omee products of nature: it is beauufy , 
“It soft, and is the best non-conduetor that js whe 
hy of Ins fellow men. \It is so firm and elastic that a quan 
ean be pressed between the two hands, wil! ( 


tremes of excitement and the , _ )a@ garment whieh is little more than the weiphs y 
long, we record the case as one of recovery. ™ \a few feathers, but which retains wore \eg: te 
anew hen, the lucid interval is’short, the case a blanket. 
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APPINESS IN MODERATION. As jt is too, 
to FEST i ammtat. ctraightened on 
let, than to roll in sickness oy & wide hed 
likewise it is better for thee, contractin wn 
es, to be cheerful with litte wealth < hey 
miserable with great. bil at 
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A Cuear Ice Hovse. A corresponden 
the Lewisburg Ct ronicle, over the s <tr 
* A Dutch Farmer,” gives the followin oo 
and cheap plan of making an jee house ty 
and family use :— ™ 

Two years ago I built an_ ice house, by 
ging about two feet in the ground, and F 
the earth around so as to keep the air ou: y. 
finished ; then put a frame over it, 16 fen \y 
the posts 8 inches thick, boarded with jnek io. 
and filled with tan ; a middling steep sho) 
with boards. 1 had a partition of hoards » 
through the short way, cutting off five for jo 
milk-house, and leaving the ice house | 
and 10 feet deep. 

There is a door 2 1-2 feet Square On the ne 
side near the upper floor, to fill the ice jy. 7, 
ice is cut into blocks as big as can be by 
easily, and some broke fine to fill in and ap 
the sides. I put no straw around the sides 
fill it as tight as I can, and then shut ii 
in April or May, when it has melted from 4 
sides about three or four inches ; they | put nv 
dust on top, about 4 inches thick, and Je y 
down the sides, to cover the ice al! over» 
saw-dust. ‘ 

We had plenty of ice till winter, afier wy} 
the whole summer through. — Lo hay and bane 
we take a can full of water, throw in a chu 
ice, and take it to the field ; this will keep « 
valf a day, and if there are a good many how 
we take some chunks of ice along inthe wor 
to the field, wrapt up in flannel, and tha 
keep all day ; then whenever we get a can/ 
water we throw ina piece of ice—and ia 
way we have cool water all day. 

The whole cost of my ice house ani © 
house did not exceed $410, and | would o 
without one for five times the cost. 


1 by 





the purchase of provisions and supplies for the 
use of the Hospital, we make the best bargains 
when we obtain articles of the best quality. 


PREVENTION OF INSANITY. 


The prevention of insanity should be the aim 
iof an enlightened community as well as its cure. 
| This could be most effectually done by each in- 
dividual’s obeying the laws ot health, which in- 
clude those that regulate the passions and emo- 
tions of the mind as well as those that govern 
the physical system. 

For the full and healthy developement of the 
offspring, the parents must be healthy and active 
|in body and mind. The children of the wealthy 
jand indolent are less numerous and less hardy 
\than the children of those in more humble and 
{more laborious stat 01s ia society. ‘The families 
jof the intemperate cease increasing afier the pa- 

rents have become confirmed victims of this vice. 

| Hereditary predisposition to disease, which is 
leither inherited from ancestors or acquired by the 
| parents themselves by abuse of their own physi- 
jcal systems, is transmitted to the lineal descend- 
jants, whose systems are thereby rendered more 
jsusceptible. In such persons a smaller exciting 
| cause would bring similar diseased action than 
| would be necessary in one having no hereditary 
susceptibility, whether the malady be of the 
brain or of any other organ. It has been said 
that the mother more readily transmits this pre- 
disposition than the father. It does not necessa- 
rily follow that the children or the grand-child- 
ren will be insane because they are the descend- 
ants of insane ancestors. By carefully avoiding 
all the exciting causes and maintaining perfect 
health, they may not only escape themselves but 
they may so far free their systems of it as to 
transmit to their children no particular suscepti- 
bility to this or any other disease. The inter- 
marrying of blood relations is productive of de- 
generacy, and its effects have long been noticed 
on the crowned heads ot Europe. 

The physical education of the young is of pri- 
mary importance. Free and active sports and 
jemployments in the open air each day are neces- 
sary for their vigorous growth. Long confine- 
ment to the school-room or to the mill is unna- 
tural and unhealthy. The children of the farm- 
ers and mechanics in New England are favorably 


situated for a healthy growth. To ghar; 
prising of this class Tre ed for 


, SS OUS BMiccessful population. 
much of ical employments ‘are prejudicial 
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Tue Biter Biren. A wan in the duh ie 
a workman, was lately wa\king iw the stra 
Berlin with a packet in his hand, sealed wi) 
seals, and inscribed with an address, anda 
that it contained one hundred thalers in mq 7 
bills, As the bearer appeared to be ale 
was accosted by a passenger, who asked ; 
what he was looking for. The simple ow 
man placed the packet in the inguirer’s af” 
and requested that he would read the aiimq 
The reply was made as with an agreeteof 
prise. ‘Why! this letter is for me:! of 
been expecting it for a long while!” Them 
senger, upon this, demanded ten thalersie ¥ 
carriage of the packet, which was really 
with a liberal addition to the porter. Teh” 
possessor of the packet hastened to an &© 
corner to examine his prize, but, on break 
seals, found nothing but a few sheets! 
paper, on which was written, ** Done” 





Pecx vs. Hate-Busne..—Ata trial inte 
in this country a short time since, afer 
dition of the verdict, the defeated pany! 
out in a tirade of abuse against the preset’ 
ficer, and said he could ‘purchase up 
such courts with a peck of beans.” He 
diatel d two answer for a contelif 
court, and on being told he must toke bet 
offensive language, or be committe’, ' 
the former alternative, and ‘took st lech 
following handsome manner : 

“Your honor, | acknowledge (' 1 mi 
could purchase up twenty such cours¥!"** 
of beans. I now take it back ; but {|i 
half-a-bushel, I would have stuck t 
day!” 
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Vegetable Diet is well hit off by the ole 
writer, Mr. Slick. Sam met a Graben} = 
his travels, and thus deseribes him “Bee 
tooked like a full-grown bladder, arer®™ 
the air had leaked out, kinder wrinkled and 
pled, and his eyes looked like a lamp th" 
ing on a small allowance of ile. He wd 
mind of a pair of kitchen tongs—*!! bah ‘ 
and head, and no belly—a real wing a 
creature, a0 bollter.”” He actually looked3® 
ARG “been picked off a rack at sea, and th” 
through a gimlet-hole.”’ 
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We believe it was Goldsmith, the pot) "6 ™ 




















even if regard were had to nothing beyond the | on Maple-st., by Mr. White. There and | fealth, and the younger the operativ. : 
ee he ae there is no gift com to that | over twenty-five stores of..d'fir'the end more susceptible his loan is to cay tialags = _ ps ‘s ” cence wisn ohh 
a { ner a more new « n : Methodists and Baptists fluence that may be brought to bear upon hie. wy, ‘One line whieh, dying, he could wish = of 2 
sane stand indebted : M Je Ti f |..i8'regular service in the school-house, where |All employments that require undue physical e fear that Goldsmith never endorsee *° 
ase. aa van e there is great mor- | the Universalists likewise hold occasional exer- |€Xettion, all where an impure atmosphere is in- for a friend. 
hes aye ‘ain y be great mental degrada-|cises. The Episcopalians meet in the depot, | baled, and all where one position is for a long He aT aN 
ition ; and —— has no fair play while the | w they have a neat organ. * |time maintained, are unfavorable to full develop- A western editor observes, that, if + m0" 
/man is und — inion of viee.—It iscertainly | There are four schools, one of which is select ; |™ent of the body, induce various diseases, and | ®* @ pretty wife, two pigs, a cow, °° 
* t in becoming a religious man, an | nine lawyers ; some seven physicians, and a ‘ten. | Shorten life. . baby, is not satisfied, he never will be ¥% 
: eine gain a wider comprehension | pin alley.’ This last symptom of cit ion is |. The proper education of the moral and jnte}- | kes @ newspaper. = 
&@ souger judgment ; as though, in turning to | situated among the Irish huts which he sprinkled lectual faculties, is of immense Importance to the === —— 
: mri to ge grade in intelli- | along the old county road. This quarter of the |individual’s own happiness and to his usefulness MEN E k ; 
f incre - tek wen’ or at least an unin-| place is interesting to look at, but it baffles des- |t0 Society. The child learns ve early man T i E J E S ' 3 
os Sioa N 0 100 pe Lear: the Bible, | cription. It is sufficient to know that its deni- |!™portant facts in regard to the physical oad =< ————————— = 
“@~ — a man of high power and | zens are as happy as you please. [Springfield Indeed, it has been said that he learns more of it) « « atch you ™ : 
— - ©, who is not spiritually, will be in-| Post. the first two years of his life than ever aftewards Same, vier oe te r 
ua by the study of seripture,— The character and conduct of those around hi * | to meetin lass Sunday - 2 
the undetanding will be strengthened by con- is the book from which he gets his first 1 im | How you know I hab watch «a 
tact with ey truth, and the taste refined by ac- | STATE LUNATIC HOSPITAL AT WOR- |in morals and in sdb pevetiansat x As hi “facul. “« Bekase I seed de chain hang out 4 7 = 
quain ith exquisite beauty. And what CESTER. ty of imitation is very active, and by which he ei Iter ‘round’ S 
“4 — oe py. in its degree, of | We extract some portion from the Annual Re- | 2¢quires much of his early knowledge, the moral | mn ba J ee ae me” 
being alv attended by the diifeta mew ledge | port of this excellent institution : — obliquity of his nurse is as readily enpied as her |"? 7°" “unk dar is horse ins « 
z attended by the diffusion of correct- wisest example. The desire to qualify the 2s 1 5 
ed views ts of truth, so that| The Hospital has been more crowded the past | tite and to indulge the passi ae tev “What can a man do,” asked agreen "7 
in p asa people are Christianized, we | year than ever before. The extent of its accom- governing principles wah the oun ‘aa un- | terday, ‘‘when the sheriff is seen coming? = 
find th e sees intelligent. modativns does not exceed what three hundred | less this desire is restrained with a eae hand | him with a writ in his hand?” “Apply 2 
Rev. Henry Melville. | and seventy-five require. At no time has there |on the part of the parent or guardian, it Sbadenee | edy,”” said another one groffly. “Remedy "= 
_ less than four hundred and five patients. — ungovernable, part sated the individual unhappy kind of a remedy!” ‘Herl-ing remedy," 
LIGHT TRAINS ON 7 oe — was four hundred and forty. | in after-life, and an undesirable member of socie- | 8908e—run like a quarter horse.’ i 
RAILWAYS. h a at pi pair year has been about four ya Liberty is the right of all; but, to enjoy Bak SA GRY EOP Johar! 4 
i Messrs. Adams and Co., Fairfield “Some . a, : J is blessing, it is necessary that each member of | “‘ You have broken the Sabbath, at oe 
outet — ss twenty-five patients of this State, for |the community should refrain from trespassing | ®4id a good man to his son. “ Yes,” ° 
leonfirmatdiyf the b facts and suggestions | whom application for admission was made, were {on the rights of others. Children should be {little sister, * and mother's long com>, 0" 
r the belief we recently +|mot received. Their friends were requested to taught and early led to practice this precept.— | in three pieces !”’ 4 
a in of frequent light trains on rail- | try them a little longer, and, if agreeable, seek Every one ie eet ah have and who oe ob- eo —eir 
- ys, of infrequent heavy ones, would | some other institution of like character for them, jserve a just appreciation of liberty, and of what| The laziest fellow they have got '* m8 ve 
when a ent in e because this Hospital was so much crowded. | was due from himself to others, would become a | lazy to shut his eyes, and goes 1 ***! : 
mtich the revival of railway pro-| But the proper legal course to place patiests in |law unto himself, and not be incommoded by any | them wide open. oe 
ust phe yma” be looked for. | this Hospital was pointed out to the friends. |w law of the community ; but fay so P.O o 
light en - > con with . patients are brought to the Hospital with- {has been taught to disregard the rights of others, Why is Victoria twice the sailor her od 4 
they fener aoa and | out their friends knowing, or without their ask- |can hardly fail to receive the condemnation of his| William was! Because he was only * bi 
safety and much ' ing, what legal steps are necessary for admission. | fellow-men. tar ; but she is a royal far-tar. “2 
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